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Introduction 


he other chapters of this volume address the concept of a state-within-a-state. 

The subject of this chapter—the unrecognized Republic of Somaliland—brings 

a new twist to the genre: a state-within-a-failed-state. Since its implosion in 

1991, the Somali Republic has been without a recognized and functional central 

government. Central governing institutions fell apart. Military and police forces dis- 

integrated. Banks, ministries, and social services collapsed. Local government offices 

were abandoned or looted. As the twentieth century drew to a close, Somalia’s advanced 
political and institutional entropy had come to epitomize the notion of state “failure.” 

The Somali Republic’s ruin meant a new lease on life for the Republic of Somaliland. 
In January 1991, as the forces of the Somali National Movement (SNM) wrapped up 
their military campaign against Somali government forces in the northwestern regions, 
the regime of Mohamed Siyaad Barre crumbled and the situation in southern Somalia 
degenerated into inter-factional civil war. Within a matter of months, a conference of 
traditional and political leaders at the town of Bur’o announced the retrieval of 
Somaliland’s sovereignty as an independent state. 

More than 12 years later, Somaliland’s claim to independence remains central to an 
understanding of the broader Somali crisis. First, Somaliland’s success in establishing a de 
facto state has passed the point where it can realistically be addressed within the frame- 
work of a “national” reconciliation process intended to restore government to Mogadishu. 
The posture of Somaliland’s leadership vis-a-vis eventual reunification with the South has 
become less compromising and public opinion less patient. Somaliland’s political and 
administrative structures have matured, complicating the prospect of eventual integration 
with not-yet formed southern institutions. As the two territories drift further and further 
apart, their peaceful reunification is becoming an increasingly remote prospect. 

Second, Somaliland’s voluntary disengagement from the struggle for power in 
Somalia has complicated and perhaps postponed a solution in the south. Compared 
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with the Somaliland authority, which controls close to a third of Somali territory, the 
claims to national leadership of the southern factions are lacking in credibility. But since 
Somaliland has removed itself from the southern political picture, numerous smaller 
factional groups in the south have succeeded in casting themselves as “national” actors. 
The fact that most southern factions lack the wherewithal either to impose their will on 
the battlefield or to administer significant blocks of territory has seriously complicated the 
prospects for settlement in southern Somalia, and especially in Mogadishu, where most 
aspirants to national leadership are clustered. 

Third, Somaliland’s secessionist agenda is in many respects an extreme manifestation 
of the desire for decentralization expressed by Somalis everywhere—a natural reaction 
to decades of abusive and corrupt centralized rule. Without a dramatic change in the 
nature of Somali governance institutions, not only will Somaliland and Somalia prove 
irreconcilable, but also peace and stability throughout the Somali territories will remain 
elusive. 

The Somaliland issue has been exacerbated by international indifference. The 
inability or unwillingness of international actors to address Somaliland’s demands 
while concentrating on building a government in Mogadishu has only heightened 
Somaliland’s anxieties about being shoehorned into a one-sided and unworkable politi- 
cal union. In not one international peace initiative have Somaliland’s main concerns— 
self-determination, war crimes, or confederation between two equal states—been on the 
agenda. On the contrary, knee-jerk insistence on the unity and territorial integrity of 
Somalia as a precondition to peace talks has effectively precluded serious participation 
by the Somaliland leadership. The purpose of this chapter is to elucidate Somaliland’s 
claims to statehood, while assessing the prospects for its eventual reunification with 
southern Somalia. 


Overview of Somaliland! 


The Republic of Somaliland defines itself with respect to the territory, boundaries, 
and people of the former British Somaliland Protectorate, which was established in 
international law by a series of international treaties signed between 1888 and 1897. 
This territory represents a geographic area of 137,600 sq. km, of which about 850 km 
are coastline on the Gulf of Aden. Somaliland shares its western border with the 
Republic of Djibouti, its southern border with the Somali National Regional State of 
Ethiopia, and its eastern boundary with the self-declared Puntland State of Somalia. 
Somaliland’s climate is semi-arid and the territory contains no perennial rivers; 
average annual rainfall is 370 mm in most parts of the country, with a much lower 
precipitation in the dry coastal strip (Guban). These harsh environmental conditions 
have encouraged the economic and social predominance of transhumant nomadic pas- 
toralism, giving Somaliland one of the highest proportions of pastoralists in the Horn of 
Africa. At cooler, more humid elevations, agropastoralism is also widely practised in var- 
ious forms. In the second half of the twentieth century, subsistence pastoralism gave way 
to commercial, export-driven animal husbandry. Under normal circumstances, livestock 
exports probably represent Somaliland’s single most important source of revenue, with 
a value of about US$175 million annually; the livestock trade is also the government 
principal source of income, accounting for $15 million of a total budget of about 
$25 million annually.” Remittances from the Somaliland diaspora account for a similar 


